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regretted having left France. The Perseus was at length set up in 
the great square, and elicited universal admiration. The pleasure 
which this afforded him was embittered by disputes with the duke 
about the remuneration he was to receive for the statue and his 
ornaments; and though his demand of ten thousand ducats was 
reduced by arbitration to three thousand five hundred gold crowns, 
the sum was paid him by small instalments, and a balance of five 
hundred was never liquidated. 

The next great work of Cellini was a figure of Christ in white 
marble, upon a crucifix of black marble, which was greatly 
admired, and which he originally intended to have placed above his 
own tomb ; but receiving an offer of fifteen hundred crowns for it 



from the duchess, he was induced to .part with it, and it was placed 
in the Palazzo Pitti. . 

On the 16th of March, 1563, Cellini had the melancholy honour 
of being deputed to attend the obsequies of his friend, the illustrious 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti. The sculptor Ammanati was associated 
with him in this honour, while the painters of Florence were repre- 
sented on the solemn occasion by Giorgio Vasari and Agnolo di 
Cosimo, called Bronzino. 

He himself died on the 15th of February, 1570, and was buried, 
by his own direction, in the chapter-house of the Nunziata, with a 
grand funeral ceremony, which was attended by all the members 
of the Academy of Drawing. 




CELLINI ON- HIS KNEES BEFORE FRANCIS I, 



SELF-DENIAL; 

OR, 

PASSAGES OF A LIFE. 

BY A WAYFARER. 
II. 

I knocked. A quiet, almost timid voice bade me enter. I opened 
the door and found myself in a garret. It was very scantily fur- 
nished. There was a bed of very unpromising appearance, a rickety 
chest of drawers, a small table covered with books near the window, 
at which sat a tall, pale, almost cadaverous-looking youth. 



u Ogilvy," said I hurriedly, . " can this be you ?" 

" Ted," he replied, rising, and a faint blush crossing his handsome 
face, iC I may ask you the same question — jolly Edward Markham, • 
dust-worn and weary, why" — 

" Charles," I cried, shaking his hand heartily "I have run away 
from home. Let me sit down." 

"Run away from home!" he cried, almost with a shriek. 
l< Edward, my dear boy, you must be mad J" 

1 1 Hush, " I replied ; ' ' hear my story first. But I am hungry and 
thirsty." 

A burning blush suffused his features, and he covered his face 
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with his hands. I heard him soh, I was alarmed, though the true 
reason did not strike me. 

" Charles, what is the matter ?" I cried, seizing his hand ; "speak 
to me. Are you ill? " 

"Edward," he replied, in a faint and choking voice, "1 am a 
wretch. You come to me hungry and thirsty, and I cannot even 
offer you a crust of bread. 

Fortunately I was not without the means of supplying his wants 
as well as my own for a time. We arranged to live together, and 
before long he managed to obtain full employment for himself, and 
a literary engagement for me upon a weekly newspaper. I had 
received too good an education not to write correctly, and thus began 
my career as an author. I gave satisfaction, and supplying an occa- 
sional article had my salary raised in a very short time. This 
. continued for about two months, when an event occurred of immense 
importance to me. I was in the habit, the first week in every 
month, of going to a coffee-house, and there perusing the magazines ; 
after which I served up to the readers of the "Weekly Slasher," 
a couple of columns of comment. Imagine my surprise and delight 

when, turning over the pages of the " — Magazine," I found 

a tale of mine, which I had written in my leisure hours. 

A young mother gazing on her first child, a penniless vagabond 
coming into a rich estate, a reprieved criminal, have all their own 
peculiar sensations ; . but the young author who sees himself in 
print for the first time, is elated beyond all power of description. 
Pride, surprise, a long and brilliant future, fame, a rosy dream of 
rapture, fill his heart. He would fain rush upon a stranger, show 
him the awful page, and cry, in tones of exultation, "That is 
mine — my article — my tale !" I thought everybody was looking at 
me in the coffee-house, and I could npt remain there. I rushed 

out, bought a magazine, and flew home*. I was in a state of 

mind bordering on madness. 

Charles was not at home, but Edith, the housekeeper's daughter, 
for whom I had long cherished a secret affection, was setting the 
room to -rights. I know not what possessed me — I kissed that 
angelic girl. Miss Ellis pushed me away, half an§rv, half laughing. 
. She saw that something had happened. I showed her the tale ; \t 
had my name to it. Have I not said, "What mighty causes spring 
from trifles ! " ; 

"Miss Edith," said I boldly, "I am pertain to, succeed now. 
I have an opening; the thin end of the wedge is in,: I may now 
speak frankly. I loye you 'with all my heart and spuh > I have 
. only, hy-the-by, the home of a poor and struggling author to offer 
you. But nothing can stop me. If yon, deares^ jldith, wi}l cheer 
my path with your bright smile, I shall shrink frpm, n,p labour, no 
amount of work-^I innst prosper. gay, Sdith, will you be 
mine?" 

She made no reply. I fell on my knees. ; I talkefl nonsense— I 
talked sensibly; I was cool— r| was calm : still no reply r I hepame 
incoherent. 

"Edward," said she, snhbing, "you are an excellent. ypun'g 
man, industrious, and fill! pf self-denial'. When you can giye me : 
a home, and Charles Js epinfprtahlp, "I will be ypur wife." 

Before I had tinie to reply, I caught sight of Charles Ogilvy. 
He was leaning' against the door-post J his ftpp VftS deadly palp; 
his eyes were wild. We started like two guilty creatures. 

"And have I nursed a serpent in my bosom?" he said, in a 
tone of agony and reproach I never shall forget. 

For a moment I felt all the shame and mortification of one detected 
in some disgraceful crime. I stood, wishing myself annihilated, 
while Edith sank into a chair. There was a moment of dead 
silence, of silence quite painful. I felt it could not last, and I 
was anxious to break it myself. Charles prevented me. 

"Ever since I have been in this house, six months before you 

came here, Edward, I loved this girl. For her it is I have had 

courage, for her it is I have striven ; aud now that I come the 

. herald of somewhat better news, I find my hopes dashed to the 

ground." 

" Mr. Ogilvy," said Edith, rising, and though suffused with 
blushes, speaking in a firm and resolute tone, " I never had 
the least suspicion of this." 

" Then why were you my friend, why did you defend me 
against your mother, and keep me here though I was a pauper"? 



'Twas pity — pity for the poor starving student. Ha ! ha ! 'Tis 
mighty pleasant and consoling !" 

" Mr. Ogilvy," again said the dear girl — her face showing all the 
pain she felt — "I always respected you as a friend. If I 
induced my mother to let your rent run on — it was because I knew 
you would honourably pay her. There was no occasion for pity." 

"Edith," said Charles, taking her hand, and bursting into tears, 
"you are an angel. The past "cannot be recalled. I should not 
have been the timid fool I have." 

"I assure you, Mr. Ogilvy — I never thought — I never sus- 
pected — " 

" And why should you ? " resumed he, with one of his old laughs. 
"Dumb courtships, I see, my dear Edward, will not do. But 
come, let us sit down and talk the matter over. You have settled 
the matter in a rapid way I never should have dreamt of. No 
excuses, no apologies. It is I who beg your pardon for my violence. 
But you see, Edward, for the dream of a whole year to vanish in 
one moment was, to say the least, trying. It is over now. You 
are a brave, good couple; may you be happy !" 

" Generous and good always !" I cried. 

"A truce to compliments. What I want to know is, how. this 
came about. I suppose you have had some good news to elate you, 
eh?" 

I told him the exact truth. 

"I am very glad to hear it," he said, when. I had finished — 
1 r very glad. Now for my news. My mother has had a legacy 
left her, quite nnexpectedly. She has sent me fifty pounds of it. 
•Now, young people, I am for marrying at once. Mr. Edward here, 
has about a pound a-week, he is clever^ he has an opening, he 
will make his way. I suppose all you will want will be a couple 
pf rooms. I will furnish them, and the author must pay me 
when he can." 

I would not hear- of such a sacrifice. ?ut Charles insisted so 
gravely and so earnestly, that we gave way ; and then came the 
great Question of the parents. I felt sick at heart as I reflected 
that I could not communicate with my father and mother. To 
this marriage I felt they would never give their consent. I was 
not sorry, therefore, to be spared the pain of being refused. 

"I will undertake Mrs. Ellis," said Charles, smiling. "lam 
going to pay her in advance until Christmas. That will give 
me weight, I can tell you. Are you engaged this afternoon, 
Edith?" 

"No," said the young girl, blushing. 

" Here is a ticket to see the Panorama of London," he continued. 
'< (3fp and get ready, and ask Mrs. Ellis to have her receipt ready 
u/p to Christmas." 

Edith, gM t-P find herself free, escaped with the utmost rapidity. 
We were alone. 

"Edward,'* said my earnest friend, "I love you more than 
. pver. It was a bitter discovery to make ; but she is a noble girl, 
and she- has chpspn well. Now, Edward, take my advice. Begin 
very humbly. The career of a literary man is one of the most 
difficult. It is a rough and tortuous one ; and yet it has its 
pleasures and advantages. You will succeed, if you are not in a 
hurry." 

" But already am I falling into debt, my clear Charles," I replied. 

" There is no such thing as debt between real friends. You will 
do for me what I have done for you, when you can. Recollect that 
I shall be always to be found; and as you love me, Edward, never 
borrow half-a-crown of an acquaintance. Most men will lend : but 
a half-crown borrowed inconsiderately has cost many a man months 
of idleness. You cannot deny yourself to a man to whom you owe 
money. There is much truth in what Shakspeare ma,kes old 
Polonius say to his son, Laertes : — 

' Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
Tor loan oft loseth both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.' " 

"You speak warmly, Charles," I said. 

"I speak from experience. Debt is the curse of the idle and 
improvident — a mill-stone about the neck of many a struggling 
sufferer, who has ty pay all his life long the penalty of his youthful 
folly and extravagance." 
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"You don't think of , yourself, Charles/' I said; "your whole 
thoughts arc on us. You will remain here?" 

" Certainly. I shall continue to reside with your mother-in-law, 
who is a very excellent woman at heart, Edward. She is a lady 
horn and bred; but letting lodgings would, I think, have spoilt 
even the best of us. Nobody should start in it but those 
who have had experience in childhood. To be continually on the 
watch for money, suspicious and exacting, often to be deceived, is 
terrible work." . 

" And Ellis himself?" I asked. 

" He has been an officer and, I believe, a gentleman. He was 
shelved on half-pay, I fear from too great liking for the bottle. 
He was in a drinking regiment, and learnt the habit. He's not, 
mind you, a regular drunkard, but he wastes a small income at the 
tavern. He fancies ldmself at the mess-table. Besides, the house 
is all let but the kitchen, and the poor man is half driven out." 

I looked very grave at this description. It was to many of the 
loose habits unfortunately contracted by too many on entering the 
army at an early age that . my father had objected. „ He had 
painted the fatal weakness of young men in giving way in a manner 
that I thought exaggerated. 

"Edward," he had said in conclusion, " my ambition is to see 
my son a good man and a Christian ; therefore it is that I prefer *a 
profession where there is less temptation." 

All this made little or no impression on me at the time, but now 
the words rose in judgment against me. Here I saw a practical 
proof of the possibility of what my father feared. I knew that it 
was wrong to condemn a whole body for the faults of a few ; still I 
could not deny that my father was right to keep me out of 
temptation. 

Edith returned shortly, dressed in a plain white frock that 
became her much. She was rosy with blushes, and, as I thought, 
never had looked so beautiful. It was little then to be wondered 
at, that all regrets vanished as I descended the stairs with my dear 
little affianced wife. 

It is hard to say which is the happiest day Of our lives, when 
there are really so very many that are happy. But I believe we' 
are generally right when we select that on which we first knew 01 
the gentle affection of a woman, as at all events one of the happiest. 
It is one of those dates we never forget, and to look back upon it is 
always pleasant in the most arid and gloomy hour of existence. 

I do not believe either of us saw much of the sight we went to 
see. For my part I recollected nothing about it the same evening; 
We wandered about, her arm leaning on mine, sometimes talking 
of the future, but oftener silent, unless when we joined to sing the 
praises of our friend and benefactor. At last we remembered that 
it was time to return. 

Edith turned a little pale, and I could tell that her heart was 
beating violently as we came up to the door of No. 13. I cheered 
her up as well as I could, though, to say the truth, I did feel a little 
like a soldier going into his first engagement. But it was my duty 
. to support and cheer her. I therefore assumed the virtue which of 
all others I had not at that moment. 

' ( Courage, dearest," said I, with a very poor attempt at a confident 
smile. * ' All will be well. Charles is a good friend. I fear nothing." 

He himself opened the door. 

"All goes well," he exclaimed, as his eyes beamed with delight. 

I pressed his hand, but could not find words. He said no more 
himself, but opened the door of the front parlour, at that moment 
unlet, and we were ushered into the presence of the parents. 
The father was a handsome man of about forty-seven, with a 
countenance which I appeared to have seen before. He Avas a 
little shabby, and a little flurried, but he was quite «eober, though 
there was a bottle of brandy before him. 

Mrs. Ellis was a little round, good-tempered woman, with, how- 
ever, a look of care on her countenance, which was in part explained 
by her battle with the world. The poor woman had seven children, 
of whom Edith was the eldest. It was in order to keep them, ancf 
provide them with schooling, that Mrs. Ellis let lodgings. 

"I am proud, "sir, to make your acquaintance," said the 
ex-captain, in a voice that would have been musical, had it not 
been husky from drink. "Mr. Ogilvy has "apprised us of the 
honour you desire to confer upon us;" 



"Rather abrupt," thought I. But I supposed the captain had 
not improved' his perceptions in the parlour of the " Lamb." 

" Greorge," exclaimed Mrs. Ellis, reproachfully, "this gentleman 
has come to take a quiet cup of tea with us." 

"No, madam," I began. "I am very glad Mr. Ellis has put 
me at my ease. It is with a view to request the inestimable favour 
of becoming a member of your family, that I have claimed the 
honour — the— the " 

"Sit down," said Charles, with a laugh; "it's all settled. I 
have talked Mr. and Mrs. Ellis over, and all they require is, that 
you should make their child happy. I have given you an immense 
character — you have got to keep up to it !" 

"You are both very young," put in Mrs. Ellis, so gently, so 
tenderly, I could not believe it was the same person who spoke so 
shrilly on the stairs to noisy. lodgers and crying children; "and 
yet, if you have industry and courage, it is perhaps best so. Mr.. 
Ogilvy talks of a month hence* You are very soon then to leave 
me, Edith." 

" I never said I would marry in a month," began Edith, looking 
quite frightened. 

"But," said Charles, rather gravely, " as a favour to me " 

Edith bowed her head, rosy with blushes — half smiles, half 
tears — and made no reply. 

"I think it necessary," I began, as a sudden thought struck 
me, "to explain, that having run away from home, for private / 
reasons, I have come to London under a feigned name. My real 
appellation is Edward Mildmay." 

The husband and wife glanced at each other with a strange look, 
which, however, did not prevent my continuing : 

' { And I am the eldest son of the Reverend Edward Mildmay. 
At my mother's death, I am entitled to, three hundred a-year." 

There was a profound silence for a moment, and then Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellis left the room, : taking Charles with them. Edith and I 
were left alone. The abruptness of her parents certainly surprised 
the dear girl, but I left her little time to think. My tongue was 
loosened at last, and I gave it Ml swing. I repeated a dozen times 
the same thing. I painted our happy little home. I built a thou- 
sand castles in the air, and so drew her attention by my words 
that she forgot all else. • .„ - 

Presently, after quite an hour's absence, they came back. 

"Edward," said Charles, gravely, ." Mr. and Mrs". Ellis consider 
it necessary to reciprocate your confidence. If Edith becomes your - 
wife, it must be as Miss Farntiam. Family reasons, principally 
pride about lodging letting, have induced them to take an assumed 
name. But Edith must, like yourself, be married in her real „ 
one." . 

I listened with considerable surprise, a faint glimmering of some 
strange fancy coming over me as I heard the words ; but as 
Charles gave no further explanation, I did hot give utterance to my 
thoughts, but sat down at the invitation of my new. friends to tea. 
Edith made it, and blushed a good deal, too, at her father's - sly 
looks. He joked her in the most quiet way possible about her 
matronly look at the tea-table; wondered what the world was 
come to, ,when children of sixteen thought of marriage, and kept 
the poor girl in a state of half-pleased, half- vexed confusion. 

Charles, in one of his rambles, had. found a quiet floor in a 
cottage in the suburbs of London. I was quite sure he had 
looked at it with a view to taking it for himself and the same dear 
girl, who now was to be mine. But I never even hinted at any- 
thing of the kind. The poor, fellow'had so innocently believed the 
absorbing one idea of his soul was well known, that - he had taken 
Edith's many kindnesses as acceptance of his suit. 

I saw a deep blush suffuse his face, as Mrs. Brown asked when 
the wedding was to be. I turned aVay, not to hear his reply. I 
knew, however, that he had taken the lodging ; and next time we 
went to see it, it was neatly, though plainly furnished. 

I received £6 for my article, and I drew £5 from my paper, on 
account of extra articles. "With this I. paid the expenses of the 
wedding, and began housekeeping with my rent paid for a quarter 
in advance, my little home neatly furnished, and four sovereigns in 
my wife's little purse. 

I was a married man, with another now dependent on my 
exertions. • \ • 



